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Burning of the Witches in Durneberg (1555). Professor Norman Cohn, a Commonwealth visiting research 
fellow, will speak on Changing Meanings of Witchcraft tonight at 8:30 p.m. in room H-435 of the Hall 
Building. Cohn recently retired from the University of Sussex where he held the Astor-Wolfson chair. For 16 years 
he was the Director of the Columbus Centre at Sussex. He is a Fellow of the British Academy and Editor of the 
Columbus Centre Series ‘Studies in the Dynamics of Persecution and Extermination."’ He is a member of the 
Royal Historical Society and has written several books: Gold Khan and other Siberian Legends; The Pursuit 
of the Millenium: Revolutionary Messianism in Medieval and Reformation Europe and its Bearing on 
Modern Totalitarian Movements, Warrant for Genocide: The Myth of the Jewish World Conspiracy and 
the Protocols of the Elders of Zion and Europe's Inner Demons: An Enquiry Inspired by the Great Witch- 
Hunt. His work will be familiar to many Canadians through his talks in the CBC Ideas series. He is sponsored 
by the History and Sociology departments. 


What next for Canada 
& the world? 


Conference explores Canada’s role in the technological revolution 


By Mark Gerson 

Ottawa — If information is the 
commodity of the future, then 
knowledge will have more 
leverage in the post-industrial 
society than oil or gold, the presi- 
dent of the University of Calgary 
told 750 government, business, 
labour and education represen- 
tatives in Ottawa last week. 

Norman Wagner was speaking 
at Canada Tomorrow, a three- 
day conference organized by the 
federal government to examine 
Canada's role in the _ tech- 
nological revolution. 

“A nation's ability to harness 
the pool of knowledge will be the 
key determinant to participation 
in the information age,"' he said. 

Because industries of the 
future will increasingly depend 
on the thinking side of problem- 
solving, said Wagner, '’no nation 
can expect to stay in this new 
game unless a major part of its 
industrial strategy is focussed on 
improving its brain power.” 

He worried that while Japan's 
level of educational achievement 
is credited with aiding that coun- 
try's success, Canada is looking 


at cutbacks. '’This, at a time 
when we are advised that one 
million adults cannot read, that 
35% of our labour force has less 
than a grade eight education." 

Politicians, business people 
and educators must decide 
“whether education is to be 
treated as an expense or an in- 
vestment,”’ he said. 

"Qualified, well-educated 
labour provides the competitive 
edge today,"’ said Jean-Jacques 
Servan-Schreiber, president of 
the World Centre for Informa- 
tion and Human Resources. ‘We 
must concentrate on giving the 
necessary knowledge not only to 
our children but to the people 
who are in danger of losing their 
jobs because of the new 
technology." 

According to Servan- 
Schreiber, an emphasis on com- 
puter literacy in all fields is a key 
to preparing for the future. But 
George Miller of Nova/Husky 
Research Corp. reminded par- 
ticipants that there is a dif- 
ference between learning how to 
use a tool and receiving an 


education. 

"We feel that our rate of 
economic growth will be strong- 
ly dependent on the supply and 
quality of technically trained 
people of all kinds,’ said George 
Keyworth II, President Reagan's 
science advisor. ‘We're em- 
phasizing the development of 
technical talent, the scientists 
and engineers who are needed to 
keep the remarkable twentieth 
century scientific revolution 
going."’ 

At the same time, technical 
skills alone are not enough, he 
said. 

"To what extent can we 
prepare our kids for the world 
tomorrow when we don't know 
what tomorrow will bring?"' ask- 
ed Janet Ferguson of the Science 
Council of Canada. While 
necessary, long-term forecasts 
can't be relied upon to predict 
future needs, she said. 

Even Donald Johnston, Min- 
ister of State for Science and 


Technology, conceded his uncer- 


tainty when advising his own 
See “TOMORROW’" page 6 
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Building together 


Learning from 
the Japanese 


Economic parables can help Canadian employment 


By Howard Shrier 

Today's unemployment 
figures are the worst since the 
Great Depression. One of eight 
Canadian workers is a casualty, 
and gloomy futurists wonder 
whether automation and com- 
puterization will drive those 
numbers even higher. 

Not according to Dennis J. 
Dicks, chairman of Concordia's 
department of Educational 
Technology. 

Dicks has just completed a 
study for the Institute for 
Research on Public Policy — 
Japanese Employment Practices: 
Parables for Manpower Planners 
— to be published in book form 

‘later this year. 

‘The principles which brought 
Japan from agrarian origins to 
supremacy in key industries can 
be applied to Canada, Dicks 
says. 

And these principles can be ap- 
plied to the Age of Information, 
he adds: ''A suitably cultivated 
workforce will not be threatened 
by mass unemployment in an 
“information economy." 

The Japanese have evolved 
that type of workforce: adap- 
table, educated, and able to learn 
quickly. 

Their rewards are tangible: 2% 
unemployment, and 7% 
inflation. 

Could Canada significantly 
lower its jobless rate by follow- 
ing Japanese practices? 


Dicks thinks so, but there 
is no quick solution, he says, ad- 
ding that Canadians must change 
the way they think about people 
in the equation of modern 
economics. 

We have to pay attention to 
the human resources develop- 
ment,"’ Dicks states. '’We tend to 
think of human resources as a 
cost. There is a tendency to say: 
You want to reduce costs? Cut 
people. Unemployment figures 
reflect that attitude here. 
Through a complex series of 
changes, the Japanese have come 
to view human resources as an 
asset." 

The changes have been com- 
plex indeed: decades of - ex- 
perimentation aimed at evolving 
a workforce capable of meeting 
the demands of industrialization. 

Dicks acknowledges that some 
of the island nation's solutions 
are ‘distinctly Japanese’', but 
says the parables extracted can 
be applied elsewhere. 

e Parable One: Japanese 
employment practices form a 
coherent system, whose 
psychological, social, political, 
economic and cultural features 
are relatively well-integrated 
and centripetal. 

The Japanese system, says 
Dicks, is socio-technical, blen- 
ding technology with social 
values in an attempt to achieve 
integration. 


See “PARABLES” page 6 


Concordia student shoots for 
Olympic bobsledding team 


By Howard Shrier 

Third year Concordia student 
Neville Ceolin gave a note to his 
teachers last week, the essence 
of which was this: 

Please excuse Neville from 
class. He has to go to the 
Olympics.” 

Ceolin is Concordia‘s contribu- 
tion to the 1984 Winter Games in 
Sarajevo, . Yugoslavia. He's a 
bobsledder on a team which left 
Sunday for Europe for training 
and competition prior to the 
February Olympics. 

The tour will determine which 
of three teams will represent 
Canada in the two and four man 
Olympic competitions. 

Whether or not Ceolin makes 
it, Concordia did its share. 

The University is excusing him 
from classes, and allowing to 
take his first term final exams in 


March, instead of December. 
More importantly, Concordia 
helped train Ceolin and fellow 
bobsledder Robert Wilson. They 
had use of the facilities, and a 
program was designed for them 
by Eddie Enos — son of athletics 
director Ed Enos — who has also 
been a fitness consultant with 


‘pro football's New England 


Patriots. 

The dryland training provided 
by Concordia is one of the most 
important parts of a bobsledder's 
preparations. 

A team has to push’a 1200 kg. 
sled some 30 meters before runn- 
ing the course. The push start is 
where many races are won or 
lost, according to Olympic 
bobsledder William Cameron. 

"You need speed, strength and 


See “BOBSLED” page 2 
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Criticizes Link 


for Rector coverage 


CUSA co-presidents Francois 
Longpré and Terry Fenwick re- 
quested that The Thursday Report 
print their letter to Karen Herland, 
editor of The Link: 

Dear Karen: 

We are greatly concerned at 
The Link's coverage of the ap- 
pointment of the new rector last 
Friday, November 4, 1983."We 
fail to understand what motives 
have led the student newspaper 
to such a low level of cheap, sen- 
sationalist reporting as was ex- 
hibited last week. 

What advantage is gained from 
releasing the names of unsuc- 
cessful candidates obtained from 
an undisclosed source and to 
pick on one particular candidate 
only because of her newsworth- 
iness? 

I understand that the Link's 
source is an anonymous letter. 
Such» unreliable information 
should not be bandied about in 
the front page of our newspaper, 
potentially misinforming the 
community. 

Furthermore, the Link is pay- 
ing a great disservice to any in- 
dividual who might have cared 


‘One of -CUSA's roles 


enough about Concordia to stand 


for appointment as our rector. If . 


the Link wanted to give an idea 
of the calibre of candidates, it did 
not have to go all the way and 
publish its list of names to get its 
point across. It seems that the 
main thrust of the article was to 
create controversy for its own 
sake and to demonstrate that the 
Link is ready to release a 
“scoop’’ to prove their great 
journalistic prowess; no matter 
how low they have to step to 
achieve this. 

Secondly, we strongly object to 
the free and unsubstantiated 
mud slinging of Rector O'Brien. 
is to 
(constructively) criticize the ad- 
ministration for its errors and/or 
omissions. However, writing 
that Rector O’Brien "has been 
repeatedly criticized and blamed 
for Concordia's poor image" is 
unfair considering that criticisms 
leveled at Dr. O'Brien from time 
to time have had little to do with 
the University’s image and that 
he is still well respected both by 
the inside and outside communi- 
ty for his achievements during 












the period of the merger. 

As to “insensitivity to student 
and faculty input’’, students at 
Concordia have achieved under 
Dr. O’Brien a level of input into 
University affairs incomparable 
to any other Quebec university. 

The only line which reflects 
the real reason for the appoint- 
ment of a new Rector states that 
‘many felt it was time for a 
change’ Rector O’Brien was the 
man of the merger and it is now 
time for new blood to carry Con- 
cordia into the next phase of its 
evolution. 

Consider this letter an apology 
from the publisher to the readers 
and the persons concerned. 
Rules of student politics give stu- 
dent newspapers editorial 
freedom for valid reasons. As 
publishers we feel however that 
we owed this apology for our 
paper's shortcomings. 

Francois Longpré 
Terry Fenwick 
Co-Presidents, CUSA 


Added ‘Open Letter to the Rector’ signatories’ 


To the Editor: 

The names of the persons 
listed below were inadvertently 
omitted from the ‘Open Letter 
to the Rector'’ which appeared in 
the Friday (November 11) issue 
of The Link. Their names were 
indeed submitted for inclusion 
with the published signatories. 
Unfortunately, due to the 
pressure under which the names 
were listed alphabetically, they 
were not included: é 
V.V. Baba 
Clarence Bayne 
Katy Bindon 


Larry Boyle 

Russell Breen 
Ronald Coyte 

H.A. Eiselt 

Bruce English 
Vittoria Fortunato 
Frank Hayes 

Harry Hill 

M. Jamal 

Rai Kapoor 

Arthur Kroker 

Leslie Laszlo 

David F. MacDonald 
Catharine MacKenzie 
K.S. Oh 


G. Pederzoli 

T. Radhakrishnan 

Carl Sandblom 

Lionel Sanders 

Donat Taddeo 
Below also find names of per- 

sons who wish to be signatories 

but who did not-inform us prior 

to our deadline: 

Mona Osborne 

Paul Widdows 

Judith Woodsworth 

Cameron Nish 

Assistant Dean, Advertising 
and Public Relations, 
Faculty of Arts and Science 


Financial expert to discuss real interest rate 


Anthony Saunders, a Finance 
professor at New York Universi- 
ty, will speak on ‘Real interest 
rate, the Fisher Effect and finan- 
cial market efficiency'’, at 12 
noon in Room GM 504, Guy 
Metro Building, 1560 de Maison- 
neuve W. on November 18. 
Saunders has been active in 
banking and financial institu- 
tions and has published widely 
in such publications as Journal of 
Finance, Journal of Financial and 
Quantitative Analysis, Journal of 
Money, Credit and Banking and 
Journal of Banking and Finance. 

He has also been a consultant 
in the Financial Studies Division 
of the International Monetary 
Fund and an advisor to the Com- 
ptroller of the Currency in 
Washington, D.C. 

His paper develops a new 

- measure of the expected real in- 
terest rate on the basis of a model 
which predicts expected real in- 
terest rate ‘'parity’’ across coun- 
tries within each period. The 
evidence seems to suggest that 


this parity measure of the ex- 
pected real interest rate provides 
significant information concern- 
ing the (rather substantial) 
movements in the expected real 


interest rate over the period 
studied. Both the hypothesis of a 
constant expected real rate and 
that of a random walk real rate 
process are inconsistent with the 
results of this paper. 


BOBSLED continued from page 1 


muscular endurance,'' said 
Cameron, who also used the 
Enos program in his own gym. 

Cameron, part of a different 
Canadian team, leaves for 
Europe tomorrow (Friday) and 
was able to shed some light on 
this difficult, dangerous sport. 

In addition to the strength and 
stamina needed to pushstart a 
sled, bobsledders need near- 
perfect control and communica- 
tion to steer a true course. 
Failure to do so can result in poor 
times, and can also cause poten- 
tially dangerous flips. 

“The Europeans are great 
Starters,'' Cameron said, ‘‘’and 
their drivers seem to be able to 
steer the car right down the mid- 


dle of the track. The less you 
touch the walls, the faster you 
go. Every time you touch the 
walls, it can add a few hundred- 
ths of a second to your time." 

In competition, that can be the 
difference between a medal and 
a sore back. 

For the same reason, team 
coaches will probably try to keep 
one team intact for the Games, 
rather than mixing and matching 
the best of different teams. 

“You have to be very attuned 
to each other," Cameron ex- 
plained. ‘'Everyone has to think 
exactly the same. You have to be 
cool together. You can't have 
mental problems." 


Secretary, Security 


By Philip Szporer 

Many handicapped child- 
ren in our society — those 
orally and physically han- 
dicapped and those blind — 
don't have the possibility to 
explore the arts. They're 
never given a creative outlet. 

Maria Notarangelo believes 
that today there is no reason 
why any handicapped person 
should be forced to sublimate 
their creative potential. And 
she’s embarking on a course 
to do something about it. 
She's determined to fill the 
void. 

Notarangelo is secretary to 
Security director Roland Bar- 
nabé and Safety officer R. 
Nicholson. She's been a full- 
time staff member for five 
years, the first year she serv- 
ed as clerk in Physical Plant, 
and since then in Security. 

She's also in the process of 
completing her BFA degree in 
Modern Dance (Choreo- 
graphy) after eight years as an 
evening part-time student. 


She began her studies in - 


English Literature, another 
subject about which she is 
passionate, and entered dance 
once the program started. 
The dance degree program, 
pioneered by Elizabeth 
Langley, ‘‘was one way to 
become specialized,’’ 


. Notarangelo claims. ‘’I love 


dance. I need to dance. It's a 
beautiful art and more people 
should dance. It's a creative 
way to express many aspects 
of your life, for yourself, for 
others. In this way, too, it’s a 
perfect therapeutic outlet,” 
she says. 

About her first memories of 
dance, she recalls: ‘‘At home, 
my older sisters and brothers 
would have parties, and I'd be 
upstairs listening and moving 
to the rhythm. But, it’s always 
been there; there doesn't 
seem to be a beginning.’’ 

In addition to her full-time 
job, and her part-time studies 
at Concordia, she's following 
a fitness instructor course at 
the YMCA. She will receive 
Canadian certification and in 
the future will be able to 
teach fitness and dance 
forms, such as aerobics. 

For now, she’s intensively 
involved in her work and her 
studies. She credits her bosses 
in giving her that added 
measure of confidence to pur- 
sue that other important 





Oil painting (Pat Montpellier) 
Oil painting (Helmut Famira) 
Tiffany Lamp (Vivian Bailey) 
Oil painting (D. LesLauriers) 
Oil painting (Angela Gurke} 
Tiffany mirror (Bonnie Campbell 
Oil Painting (Mrs. Phil Prinz} 
lanket 


Maria Notarangelo 











PROFILES 


aspect of her life. 

For instance, most recently 
in conjunction with one of her 
courses, she choreographed a 
piece for a younger cousin 
who is deaf. ‘‘My cousin 
Franca inspired me since we 
were kids. She'll dance the 
choreography — a dance 
without music — which 
we've worked on, at the Miss 
Deaf Quebec ceremony on 
November 26 in Quebec 
City." And this is something 
which she would like to 
develop further in helping 








handicapped people. 

For someone as engaging 
and effusive as Notarangelo, 
energy is a never-ending 
resource. She's a writer of | 
children’s literature, and one 
story for pre-schoolers, 
Grandma Peppino’'s Secret, she 
particularly would like to see 
published. She's also trea- 
surer of the Dance Students’ 
Association. 

Whether as secretary, 
dancer, choreographer or 
writer, Maria Notarangelo 
balances her time wisely. But 
there’s no denying it, she's 
the supreme illustration of 
the word active. 


The Loyola Poor 
Basket Drive 


Here is a list of the prizes in the Loyola Poor Basket Fund. The draw- 
ing will take place on December 14 in the lobby of Loyola's Ad- 
ministration Building at 12:30 p.m. 

The names of the donators are in parentheses: 


Wall Hanger (Ginette Laurin) 


Beaded necklace, bracelet & ear- : 


rings (Josette Lincourt} 


Afghan and tablemats (Huguette 


Albert) 


Enamel on copper plates (Mary 


O'Toole} 


Charles Bélanger, AV 
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A mutual affair 


The Industrial Engineering Project benefits University, students & industry 


By Noel Meyer 

Lately, there has been much 
talk in the university about the 
desirability of academia working 
with business in joint projects. 
Unfortunately, much of that talk 
has remained just that, talk. But 
Mechanical Engineering pro- 
fessor Jaan Saber may be an ex- 
ception — he’s busy setting up an 
adjunct to the Industrial 
Engineering Project (which he 
co-teaches with Prof. G.M. 
McKinnon),. where as part of 
their grade, senior students work 
in local industry. 

Saber got the ball rolling by 
publicizing his efforts through an 
article in The Gazette. ''I talked 
to the newspaper because I 
hoped that some company or in- 
dustry located in Montreal 
would contact me,’’ Saber said. 

Then I could help them and 
my students by having my 
students perform some task for 
the company. This could be done 
in two ways; either using the 
techniques that the company 
uses to solve its industrial 
engineering problems, or 
developing new techniques for 
the company.” 

The Gazette article worked. 
Soon after the story appeared, 
Saber began to receive telephone 
calls. And some of them are very 
promising, he said. 

Once the project gets under- 
way, both the students and the 
participating companies will 
benefit, he observed. The 
students gain in terms of '‘hands 
on” experience and money earn- 
ed. It will also give them the 
practical experience which will 
help them decide where they 
want to specialize. 

For its part, the company 
benefits since it has the luxury of 


Jaan Saber 


help without the costly obliga- 
tion of hiring full-time salaried 
employees. It also helps the com- 
pany to look over and groom 
future talent and to know exactly 
what they are getting should 
they decide to hire those 
students on a permanent basis. 

The University also benefits in 
a larger sense, since the project 
makes the University a resource 
centre for the industrial com- 
munity. Saber explained how it 
worked. 

A small business or industrial 
concern has a design problem. It 
doesn't have the. financial 
resources to hire a large and 
therefore expensive consulting 
firm, but it does have the money 
to hire a student. Everyone wins, 
since the company can draw on 
some of the resources of the 
University while the students get 
the chance to apply invaluable 
practice to all those theories 
they've been learning. 

Saber explained that the pro- 


Hong Kong students 
at Concordia 


English comprehension main problem 


Concordia has one of the largest 
foreign student populations of any 
university in Canada. As a 1981/83 
survey of international students 
undertaken by the International 
Students Office shows, foreign 
students have particular problems 
adjusting to life and education at 
Concordia. The Thursday Report is 
printing a composite profile (com- 
posed of information taken from in- 
terviews with many of the students) 
of some of the largest national 
groups in the university in order to 
promote understanding of some of 
the special hardships these students 
face. The first in the series is on 
students from Hong Kong. 

Approximately 90 foreign 
students come from Hong Kong, 
a city of over 5 million people 
and one of the most crowded 
places in the world. Yet, Hong 
Kong has only two universities, 
and competition to enter is fierce 
indeed. “If I stayed in Hong 
Kong, there is nothing I can do. 


There's no chance (to enter 
university) because of the com- 
petition’’ is a typical observation 
voiced by many students. 

Because education is deemed 
important to success, many 
families will go to great lengths 
to support a family member at 
university. Poor families will 
pool their resources, often at 
great sacrifice, to provide an 
education. Owing to the difficult 
high school entrance exams and 
because of enrolment limits of 
their universities, a_ relatively 
large percentage of students 
study abroad. 

Although Hong Kong students 
learn English early, it is mostly 
written English; thus many en- 
counter difficulties speaking and 
understanding when they are at 
Concordia. One of the most com- 
mon problems for them is 


understanding professors who . 


speak quickly — a situation ex- 
acerbated by the fact that there 





ject is a logical outcome of in- 
dustrial engineering which is the 
engineering of production and 
management. According to him, 
‘'the advantage of the Industrial 
Engineering Program is _ that 
students entering it have a 
background in the designing of 
industrial machines, power sta- 
tion technology and jet engine 
technology.’’Not that they could 
design those things, but they 
could work with the people who 
work with that kind of machine. 

'' The program also deals. with 
the human factor — it's not 
enough to know that desktops 
should be 32 inches high, but 
why desk tops are that high. The 
course deals with other 
psychological elements which 
influence industrial design: why 
one color is better than another 
for display; or what 
mathematical models can be us- 
ed in design to reduce the glare 
of glass surfaces or chart a better 
flow." 


might be only a few of.them in 
class, and the professor is either 
unable or unwilling to slow 
down. 

They also experience some dif- 


‘ ficulty in understanding pro- 


fessors, especially if there are 
many technical expressions or if 
the teacher speaks with a 
foreign-accent. They feel some 
teachers are sympathetic to their 
situation, but not all, as one stu- 


- dent recounted: 


‘'My friend took a course with 
me, and she’s a genius. She 
worked her case herself. He (the 
professor) said that the case was 
not written by her, and someone 
else must have written it; so the 
professor only gave her a 'C’ 
only on the final. And she 
deserved an ‘A’. The case work 
is worth 60 points, and if you 
speak up it's worth 40 points. 
But my friend didn't speak up in 
class, because she’s shy. She 
See “CHINESE” page 4 
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Secretary to the rector Louise 
Bruneau will be one of the 
speakers. at a University 
Secretaries’ Information Ses- 
sion scheduled for November 
17-18 and December 1-2. She 
will be speaking on ‘’The 
senior hierarchical structure 
at Concordia’ at the all-day 
sessions to be held ‘at the 
Maritime. Traveloque. 
Organized by Human 
Resources, about 70 senior 
secretaries are expected to at- 
tend the sessions which are 
designed to promote informa- 
tion about the functions, 
policies, procedures, services 
and key personnel contacts of 
many of the departments who 
deal regularly with the senior 
secretaries of the University. 
Also included is a half day 
seminar of Time Management 
to be conducted by a well 
recognized consultant and 
trainer in this field. The heads 
of other University depart- 
ments and services will also 
speak .... Electrical Engineer- 
ing professor Vijay Bhar- 
gava is the recipient of a 
$51,940 research grant from 
the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Coun- 
cil awarded under their 
strategic program. Joining 
him on the project are Pro- 
fessors Jean Conan of Ecole 
Polytechnique de Montréal 
and Gérald Séquin from the 
Royal Military College in 
Kingston, Ontario .... In a 
previous column, we men- 
tioned inexpensive tickets 
available for Montreal Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts; 
unfortunately, we have just 
been informed that tickets for 
these series are unavailable 
.... Whatever happened to 
Concordia's Montreal Busi- 
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ness Report? It was sold this 
summer to Canasus Com- 
munications, a publisher of 
local business magazines. 
However, founder Centre for 
Management Studies still re- 
tains one page in each issue of 
the bimonthly with full 
editorial control .... Psycho- 
logy prof Ed Brussell is part 
of a research team from Con- 
cordia, Université de Mon- 
tréal, University of Toronto 
and CAE Electronics which 
obtained a three-year 
$420,000 NSERC Strategic 
grant to work on_ aircraft 
simulators The annual 
Faculty & Staff Christmas 
Dinner-Dance will be: held 
on December 10. Tickets are 
$12 and can be purchased 
from the following people: 








Ron Allen (4289); Bonnie 
Campbell (8089); Doug 
Devenne (526); Dorothy 


Houston (228); Jerry Jones 
(4197); Ray Kenyon (524); 
Linda Schachtler (4273); 
Larry Talbot (250) .... Interna- 
tional student advisor 
Elizabeth Morey has been 
named to the Board of the 
Canadian Bureau for Interna- 
tional Education .... If you 
have something to sell, then 
the Campus Centre is at 
your service. It is introducing 
a ‘'buy and sell'’ Flea Flyer 
which lists items for sale. All 
you need to do is submit the 
ad at the Campus Centre .... 
Former Theatre student Lola 
Franciosi is the producer of 
the Carlo Goldoni play Miran- 
dolina to be performed by the 
Paper Moon Company at the 
La Polonaise Theatre, 57 
Prince Arthur. The play runs 
until November 27 at 8 p.m. 
For reservations and.informa- 
tion, call 844-1010.... 


Economists win grant to 
study housing prices 


Two Concordia economists 
have received a Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Coun- 
cil grant to help them determine 
whether there is any overall 
theory that explains the price of 
housing. 


Ian Irvine and Anistas Anis- 


tasopoulous are currently collec- 
ting raw data on housing prices 
across Canada during the last 15 
years. They will be looking for 
differentials between the larger 
metropolitan centers — Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Vancouver — as 
well as general patterns. 

“We're looking at why prices 
have behaved the way they 
have,"’ said Irvine. ‘ 

Irvine is referring specifically 
to two time periods, 1973-74 and 


1980-81, where housing prices 
jumped very quickly all across 
Canada. 

While both economists have 
hypotheses as to why these price 
bubbles occurred, they won't 
come to any definitive conclu- 
sion until May or June, when 
they intend to submit a first draft 
of their paper to the Canadian 
Economic Conference. _ 

Meanwhile, Irvine and Anis- 
tasopoulous will be searching for 
the possible effects of several 
factors on the price bubbles. 
These include real incomes and 
real interest rates, expectations 
of large capital gains, high infla- 
tion, and the amount of housing 
on the market. They will also try 
to compare the prices of new 
houses to older houses. 
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What's in a name? After a heated 
debate, Britain's Social Science 
Research Council has decided to drop 
the word ‘‘science’’ from its name. 
Henceforth the agency, which 
distributes grants for research in 
such fields as anthropology, 
economics, political science, 
psychology, and sociology, will be 


known as the Economic and Social 
Research Council. 

This decision came after Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science for the 
government of Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, complained that 
the term ‘‘science"’ could not 
properly be applied to studies of 
social issues. 








Alookat 


writer-in-residence 
Adele Wiseman 


By Paul Serralheiro 

Adele Wiseman turns life into 
literature and perhaps her cur- 
rent stint in Montreal as writer- 
in-residence at Concordia will 
furnish raw material for some 
future book. 

Not a particularly prolific 
writer (since 1955, Wiseman has 
only completed two novels, two 
plays, an essay on old markets 
with sketches by Joe Rosenthal, 
an essay on her mother's doll col- 
lection and recently an essay in 
Chinada, published by Quadrant) 
Wiseman has, however, written 
some dense and concentrated 
books. Wiseman has also done 
social work in England, taught 
school in Rome, been an ex- 
ecutive secretary for a major 
ballet company, taught at a col- 
lege and a university, and has 
been writer-in-residence and a 
housewife. 

Wiseman attributes her suc- 
cess as a writer to an ‘'obtuse 
egoism'’ which she recommends 
to anyone who wants to write. 
“When I was in school,"’ she 
said, ‘‘there were many people 
who wanted to write and many 
of them had better grades than I 
had. But I was obtuse enough to 
believe that what I had to say 
deserved to be heard, so I 
persisted." 

Wiseman’s first accolades 
came in 1956 when she won the 
Governor General's award for 
fiction for her first novel The 
Sacrifice which she says is ‘'an 
extension of what happens to a 
good man for whom a world 
doesn't keep promises’’. 

Her second novel, Crackpot 
(1974), was well received by 
critics and readers although it 
didn't win any prizes. Margaret 
Laurence, a former schoolmate 
and friend, says it ‘’takes us 
deeply into a whole complex 
world of personal and social rela- 
tionships,"’ and in it we ‘’see and 
feel the pain and the inter- 
connectedness of humankind, 
with our burden and necessity of 
ancestors and god." 

In this story of a young Jewish 
girl whose mother dies and who 
eventually drifts into prostitu- 
tion, one sees Wiseman drawing 
from her various experiences, 
and particularly from her days of 
social work in London where she 
assisted many young women “‘in 
need of care and guidance’’. In 
Crackpot, like in The Sacrifice, 
there is also a mythical reality 
that the characters of the story 
assume, 
characterizes much Jewish 
literature. 

Both novels also deal with im- 
migrants who have counterparts 
in Biblical stories. The Oxford 
Companion in Canadian History 
and Literature says that in The 
Sacrifice Wiseman treats ''the 
danger implicit in self-imposed 
isolation from the old land."' 
Wiseman's parents were 
themselves immigrants from the 








a quality that 


Ukraine. ''The first generation," 
Wiseman says, ‘‘is invariably a 
traumatized generation." 

Growing up in Winnipeg, 
where she was born in 1928, 
Wiseman read voraciously and 
came to read the great Russian 
writers Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, 
whom she still admires today. 
But she was disappointed in their 
simplistic Christian solutions to 
the complex problems of life. 

“I was 13, I was reading Resur- 
rection,’ Wiseman remembered, 
“and I couldn't put it down. I 
was so intrigued by it that I read 
it into the night; I wanted to 
know how it was going to turn 
out, how the problems Tolstoy 
was setting out were going to be 
resolved. Then at the end, the 
answer was the Ten Command- 
ments; I couldn't believe it.'’ 

Wiseman is conscious of her 
Jewishness as a writer, and has 
found that Christian literature is 
insulting to her (‘It made me 
seriously examine the relation 
between art and morality,’ she 
stated). Her work shares the 
qualities of Jewish writers 
throughout the world, a human 
warmth, a romantic fondness for 
the old country and the past, but 


it is also Canadian in 
geographical location and spirit. 

Wiseman belongs to a genera- 
tion of writers,along with 
Margaret Laurence, Irving 
Layton, Mordecai Richler, Brian 
Moore, active since the 1940s, 
who have been responsible for 
the blossoming of literature in 
Canada. 

Wiseman sees her writing in 
organic terms. ‘'There is such a 
rigidification in our society,'’ she 
noted, ’'if you write a play you're 
a playwright and you can't cross 
over. I write what I have to write 
and hope it will eventually find 
its audience.” 

Currently, along with her 
writer-in-residence duties, she is 
working on a book, ’'I can't even 
call it a novel yet,’’ she explain- 
ed. ‘Its shape has taken off on 
me. But it's a book. It's im- 
aginative. It's fiction." 

Students wishing to discuss 
their work with Adele Wiseman 
can reach her through the 
English department. She has 
already seen some students’ 
work. ‘'There are some very 
talented writers here,'’ she said. 


- "It gladdens the heart.'' 





“There are some talented writers here (at 
Concordia). It gladdens the heart.” 


— Adele Wiseman 


élanger, AV 
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Two Adele Wiseman characters at Toronto's Aensington Market drawn 


by Joe Rosenthal. 


CHINESE continued from page 3 


gave the professor the wrong 
impression.’ 

These students feel alienated 
when the professor jokes in 
class, and everyone laughs but 
them. Often they find it difficult 
to express themselves, or they 
find themselves saying some- 
thing that no one understands. 

The Hong Kong students are 
also confused by the different 
social status accorded to pro- 
fessors in Hong Kong and here. 
In Hong Kong, they find that 
teachers are more respected than 
they are here. There, for in- 
stance, students would never 
dare get up and leave a class, 
speak up or eat in the classroom. 
Teachers are always addressed 
formally. 

Thus, the informality of the 
classroom here confuses them. 

The main difference between 
education here and there is that 
discussion and questions are 
more encouraged in Canada. 
Because the Hong Kong students 
are not confident in their 
English-speaking ability, they 
hesitate to ask questions, and 
that can hurt them. 

Another - difference lies in 
course evaluations. Here, the 
term work, papers and presenta- 
tions count for a lot, while at 
home, the final exam is what 
counts. 

Most of the students’ friends 
are Chinese. Those who made 


" the easiest transition from Hong 


Kong either have friends here 
§ already and fit in easily with the 


© Chinese Students’ Association or 


, have had prior orientation to 
Montreal and Concordia. 

The students who have the 
hardest time are relatively 
isolated. Hong Kong students 
perceive Canadian students as 


helpful in class but unfriendly 
outside of class. Generally, at 
Concordia, the people of the 
same cultural group stick 
together. Hong Kong students 
feel that this is unfortunate 
because they are here partly to 
learn about other cultures. 

Students claim that people in 
immigration and at the Universi- 
ty (teachers, secretaries, ad- 
visors) are often short-tempered. 
They cite cases where immigra- 
tion counsellors gave some of 
them a hard time, accusing them 
of wanting to work illegally in 
Canada rather than studying. 

The Hong Kong students re- 
sent the fee structure and regard 
it as a form of discrimination. As 
one student observed, ‘'I really 
feel angry, because they raised 
the fee of the students who 
already are studying here. I 
know some friends who had 
worked for a few years before 
they came to study: It’s going to 
be very hard for them." 

Most would encourage a 
younger brother or sister to 
study abroad, but probably not 
in Montreal because of the high 
fees. They have recommenda- 
tions which if followed would 
help foreign students, and they 
are: when students arrive here 
they should get more orienta- 
tion, particularly about what 
classes and lectures are like. 

Moreover, teachers should 
take foreign students aside at the 
beginning of a class and acqaint 
themselves with possible pro- 
blems. Using the library should 
be part of orientation, as 
students find them difficult to 
use. CUSA should offer a larger 
variety of activities, such as 
trips, since beer bashes don't in- 
terest everyone. 
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Why are some ports more popular than others? 


Geography’s Brian Slack wants to know 


By Lise Marie Bissonnette 

Up until now, port usage has 
always been studied in terms of 
transport cost advantage. How- 
ever, the advent of mechanized 
container ports has greatly 
reduced these costs, leaving it to 
other factors to determine which 
manufacturers from which cities 
are going to use specific ports. 

This is the basis of a study by 
ports expert and Geography pro- 
fessor Brian Slack who seeks to 
answer the question of why peo- 
ple choose particular ports for 
their overseas shipments when 
they could theoretically choose 
any one. 

Slack is concentrating his ef- 
forts on four container ports on 
the import/export route between 
North America and Europe — 
Montreal, Halifax, New York 
and Baltimore. 

Two summer students, Paul 
Moore and Ron Yachnin, spent 
the summer visiting major mid- 
western cities (Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati and Toronto). In each 
of these cities, the two interview- 
ed freight forwarders and export 
managers, the people who ac- 
tually decide where the goods 
are going and via which port. 

These representatives were 
asked to rank the four ports on 
several criteria. 

"Hopefully, we'll be able to 
measure to what extent the user 
perceptions of the port identify 
with the actual, objective perfor- 
mances of the individual ports, 
information which can be ob- 
tained from the ports them- 
selves,"’ said Slack. ‘‘It's a study 
on why they choose the port and 
what sort of criteria they use to 
make their decision."’ 

Slack is still in the process of 
collecting data: he'll be going to 
Europe this month to ask the 
same questions of represen- 
tatives in England, Holland, 
France and Belgium. 

Nevertheless, ‘‘the data col- 
lected so far show that in some 
cases, professionals are making 
business decisions that are not 
always optimal, or hold percep- 
tions which are simply inac- 
curate,"’ explained Slack. 

Copies of Slack’s findings will 
be sent out to the representatives 
interviewed and to the four 
ports. 

“It will be useful for the ports 
to know how they are being 
perceived by their clients,"’ he 
said. ‘So far, the Montreal port is 
perceived pretty well.’ 

However, said Slack, Mon- 
treal's positive perception may 
be due to the shipping line that 
serves it and not the port itself. 
CAST is one of the few shipping 
lines not belonging to any legal 
shipping conference. 

‘Because of the low, low rates 
they've been offering they've 
really taken off in the last four 
years; there are a lot of American 
companies doing business here," 
said Slack. 

Furthermore, he explained, 
“Canadian rail links are much 
better between inland and the 
ports. CN and CP are both into 


intermodal transportation, 
whereas American rail links are 
not so competitive, developed or 
integrated.” 

Canada also foresaw the 
mechanization of the docks and 
essentially bought off about half 
the stevedores for $10,000 cash 
in the early 1970s. '’'There’s been 
much greater labour peace in 
Canada,"' he said. 

Slack became interested in 
ports by accident. He came to 
Canada from England in the ear- 
ly 1960s to do his graduate work 
at McGill. He wanted to go to 
Labrador/northern Quebec to 
study mining towns, but 
couldn't raise the money. A pro- 
fessor suggested he choose “a 
more local topic; the St. 
Lawrence Seaway had just open- 
ed, so he did his thesis on the im- 
pact of the Seaway on the port of 
Montreal. 

‘All my research since then 
has been in some way related to 
ports,’’ he said. 

Slack recently completed a 
stint to a provincially sponsored 
committee set up to examine the 
future of the port of Montreal. 
The committee was organized 
when it was rumoured that a 
federally-commissioned private 
consulting firm was producing a 
master plan which 
relocating the port to the south 
shore. 

Slack and his committee con- 
cluded that there was enough 
space on the island of Montreal 
for port expansion. 

"So far, both municipal and 
provincial governments have 
been extremely cooperative, 
which is good because any 
future expansion on the island 
would require some expropria- 
tion and some release of land,” 
said Slack. 

According to Slack, most of the 
island south of Notre Dame 
street would be expropriated, 
and Promenade Bellerive, where 
Mayor Drapeau has been plann- 
ing a park for the past 20 years, 
would be released. 

Slack said he was expecting 
some backlash to the expansion 
because Montreal already has lit- 
tle green space. But, he said, the 
port generates 20,000 jobs, and 
expansion would certainly entail 
more. 

Stage by stage expansion of the 
port is scheduled to be finished 
by 2010. 





A note 
our readers 


Only 2 Thursday 
Report issues left for 
1983. Our last issue will 
be. on Dec. 1. 





involved” 


Montreal is a/popular port. 






Kinesiology prof ‘retools’ herself into 
Management prof 


By Lise Marie Bissonnette 

Two years ago, Loren 
Falkenberg was teaching 
kinesiology, the study of human 
movement, at Queen's Universi- 
ty. Now, she’s got a tenure-track 
position in Concordia’ Faculty of 
Commerce & Administration 
teaching organizational 
behaviour. 

This switch in orientation is 
thanks to a 1980 fellowship 
awarded by the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Coun- 
cil. ‘Basically, they give you 
your full salary if you go back to 
school and ‘retool’ to teach 
business,’' explained 
Falkenberg. 

The grant, called a 
Management-reorientation 
Fellowship, is open to anyone 
with a PhD or with a tenure- 
track position in a university. 
The grant kills two birds with 
one stone: it allows PhD holders 
in fields with no job openings to 
retool without suffering a loss of 
income (if the PhD is jobless, an 
equivalent salary is measured); 
and it alleviates the current lack 
of business teachers. 

Although Falkenberg had one 
of the few jobs teaching in her 
chosen field, ‘I saw the writing 
on the wall,’’ she said. '‘I would 
have been out of a job in the long 
run. 

"T thought studying business 
would be a major struggle but I 
had a strong psychology 
background from my PhD," she 
said. Her background fit in very 
well with organizational 
behaviour. 

Furthermore, it actually put 


Loren Falkenberg 


her in a better position to carry 
out her current research projects 
on stress. One is concerned with 
physiological and psychological 
stresses faced by those in 
business situations; the other is 
about the specific stresses faced 
by women in business. 

Falkenberg was initially a little 
wary of doing an MBA (she did a 
combination of masters and doc- 
toral courses).’‘It was hard 
psychologically to go from being 
a professor to being a student 
again,’’ she said. 

Nevertheless, she considers it 
a very wise move. ‘I enjoy it 
more,” she said. 

Falkenberg warns, though 


that the program can be difficult. 
One of her classmates, a 50-year 
old professor of English from 
Calgary. left the program after 
three weeks. 

Also, some universities would 
not look at a candidate who had 
been retooled; they wanted so- 
meone with a PhD in business. 

"T think if's silly to ask so- 
meone to do two PhDs," she 
said. 

However, she was offered 
several positions. She received 
the most positive response, 
though, from Concordia, ‘‘which 
is important if you're in a new 
field,'' she said. 





Charles Bélanger, AV 


Canadian studies rising. The 
future of Canadian studies at 
American colleges and universities 
looks ‘'far more promising than it did 
a decade ago,"’ according to the 
Association for Canadian Studies in 
the United States, which has 
published a new profile of the field. 

Based on a survey of 846 colleges 
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Stress 


By Mary Diovisalvi, N., BA 

Stress is defined as intense exertion, strain and effort, the wear and 
tear of life. All emotions, for instance, love, as well as hate, involve 
stress, and so does physical exertion such as swimming, golfing or 
just a brisk walk. This type of stress is good for us. What is important 
is not the stress itself, but its source and effects. 

Friedman and Mosenmare have developed a set of criteria for 
evaluating a person's stress level. They indicate that a person can be 
classified into one of two groups. The first of these two groups is 
referred to as type A, comprising individuals exhibiting a high stress 
level and rating high on the following criteria. 


1. Ambition — intense, with a sustained drive to achieve self- ’ 


selected but usually poorly defined goals. 

2. Competitiveness — a profound inclination and eagerness to 
compete. 

3. Aggressiveness — a persistent desire for recognition and 
advancement. 

4. Profound sense of urgency — continuous involvement in mullti- 
ple functions while constantly subject to restrictions. 

5. Drive — persistent effort to accelerate the rate of execution of 
many physical and mental functions. 

These traits are normally present in most individuals, but in Type A 
they are present to an excessive degree. Individuals who fall in this 
group include those who cannot stand to have unscheduled time on 
their hands, and who become very upset when they are kept waiting. 
Those who rate low in these traits are classified as Type B. This is the 
type of person who is able to relax easily. Very seldom does he/she let 
outside factors adversely influence his emotional state. 

More and more people are feeling the need to reduce the amount of 
stress in their lives, especially since there is growing evidence that 
stress is linked to major illnesses. Although stress can be an impor- 
tant and desirable part of life — some of humanity's noblest 
achievements have resulted in reaction to stressful situations — the 
experience of excessive and prolonged stress, however, is neither 
helpful nor healthy. 

It is important to learn to handle emotional tension. There are some 
simple basic rules proven effective in dealing with stress. The general 
level of one’s health and physical condition is an important indication 
of how well one can deal with stress. Good health habits include 
regular sleeping patterns, well-balanced diet, maintaining ideal 
weight, no smoking, moderate alcohol use and regular exercise. 

Trying not to bottle up feelings is one way of reducing stress-related 
ailments. Instead of keeping all worries and tensions to ourselves, we 
should look for the most reasonable way to work them out. For some 
of us, just talking over our problems with a friend or advisor helps to 
clear the air and provide mental relief. Another important factor is 
developing a sense of mastery and control over our environment. 
Several studies have demonstrated that those who feel they are in 
control of stressful conditions and can change their situation or feel- 
ings if they wish, tend to be less affected by those situations which 
are extremely stressful to others. - 

There are a variety of methods of controlling stress that can be 
learned including: muscle relaxation, physical fitness, biofeedback, 
yoga, meditation techniques, stress inoculation and sensitivity and 
assertiveness training programs. 

To deal with stress a person must first be able to recognize and ad- 
mit its presence — be in touch with your body and feelings, as they'll 
give you signals indicating stress. Your body will often tell you when 
you need some relief. 

Here is a simple, direct method, based on your learning how it feels 
to deliberately produce tension in various muscles of your body and to 
deliberately release that tension. It is important to make yourself as 
comfortable as possible before starting the exercises. 

Loosen anything tight such as belts, ties, wristwatch bands which 
might interfere in any way with alternate tension/relaxation sensa- 
tions. In the privacy of your home, you can really let yourself go in 
this regard. The following exercises will help you learn to relax more 
completely so that you can achieve the maximum benefits from your 
attempts to control your body and mind. After you feel the tension 
associated with each movement, hold that position for five seconds 
(count 1001,1002, till 1005). Become aware of the feelings of tension. 
Then, completely relax, allowing the affected muscles to become ab- 
solutely limp. Note the feelings of pleasantness associated with the 
relaxation. Do each of the following exercises twice. 

Now here we go with the exercises. 

1. Clench left fist — note tension in hand and forearm — relax. 

2. Clench right fist — note tension in hand and forearm — relax. 

3. Bend left arm upward at the wrist, point fingers at the ceiling — 
note tension in back of hand and forearm — relax. 

4. Bend right arm upward at the wrist, point fingers at the ceiling — 
note tension in back of hand and forearm — relax. 

5. Touch shoulders with fingers, raise arms — note tension in 
biceps and upper arms — relax. 
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than 400 institutions offered a total of 
1100 courses in Canadian studies in 
academic 1982-83. Some 18,000 
students were enrolled in those 
courses. 

Here are the survey's findings: 

‘Canadian studies courses are 
taught at colleges and universities in 
46 states and Washington D.C. The 





The Canadian system, by con- 
trast, is full of incompatible 
elements. '‘High starting salaries 
are incompatible with long-term 
development,’ he points out. 
‘We've created implications that 
tend to destroy the system. The 
whole thing flies apart."' 

e Parable Two: The Japanese 
system has evolved away from 
the classical market notion that 
work skills are commodities to 
be traded on an open market, 
and towards the notion that 
skills are embodied in the 
organized working group. 

Japanese workers form task 
forces, within which jobs are 
rotated. They learn each others’ 
skills. There are few strict no- 
tions of ‘‘occupational class’’. 

‘When work-related skills are 
thus seen to be the product of an 
adaptable group rather than a 
single individual, response to 
technological change becomes 
more manageable,’' Dicks 
concludes. 

¢ Parable Three: The Japanese 
system optimizes the develop- 
ment and deployment of work 
skills by selecting graduates for 
long-term potential, then realiz- 
ing this potential through job 
rotation and job-related training. 

Japanese firms extend lifelong 
commitments to workers, a pro- 
spect which dismays some 
modern youth, but for which 
many others are eager. 

Graduates are recruited direct- 
ly from schools (''They drag 
them right off the schoolbus,"’ 
says Dicks) and receive further 
training with their firms. 

A seniority-merit system pro- 
vides a slow, steady rise in salary 
with bonuses for achievement; 
security with no peaks or 
valleys. 


only states where no activity was 
reported are Hawaii, New Mexico, 
Nevada and Wyoming. 
and universities in the United States, 
the association concluded that more 
“History remains the most popular 
discipline followed by political 
science, French, geography and 
English.” 
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In Canada, however, most 
firms leave training to schools or 
government, and tend not to 
relate it to career development. 
A Canadian worker is more like- 
ly to have a wage profile with 
dramatic peaks and_ valleys, 
depending on where his skill fits 
into the segmented labour 
market. 

¢ Parable Four: Labour and 
management maintain relatively 
good working relationships in 
Japan because their roles form 
well-integrated parts of the 
employment system. 

The Japanese ‘’enterprise 
union” is organized locally, at 
plant or firm levels; its leaders 
usually serve the company as 
well, ‘'and so the futures of the 
union and the firm are intertwin- 
ed,’’ says Dicks. ‘The two are 
thus bound to the same goal: sur- 
vival.'' He characterizes the na- 
tional labour federations as 
‘“‘integrative’'’ rather than 
““instigative’’. 

“Canadian unions are rooted 
in a long history of confronta- 
tion, built on legalities and 
checks and balances,’’ he says. 
‘'The Japanese as a rule rely less 
on legal means. They have a 
pragmatic approach and try to 
settle through discussion, rather 
than resorting to rules." 

¢ Parable Five: The Japanese 
system, through the interactive 
effects of its focus on working 
groups, job-related training, and 
orderly mobility, generates 
“organization capital.'’ 

Dicks defines organization 
capital as: an accumulation of 
characteristics embedded in 
organization form that influence 
worker productivity. 

The Japanese system does this 
by optimizing the match bet- 


) 
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children on their educational 
needs. 

Art Wakabayashi, an official in 
Saskatchewan's Ministry for 
Economic and Regional 
Development, wondered where 
the increasing emphasis on 
science and technology leaves 
students who lack either the ap- 
titude or the interest in these 
areas. 

There is a great danger that 
technological change will further 
marginalize those who are 
already marginalized by society, 
warned Anne Ironsides, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. She was 
referring to women, the han- 
dicapped, the functionally il- 
literate, the elderly and those 
workers who may be unable to 
adapt to the inevitable changes 
in the workplace. 

“Canada must be both com- 
petitive and compassionate,’’ 
said Prime Minister Trudeau in 


opening the conference. The 
new technology ‘’cannot be pur- 
sued at the expense of human 
dignity,"’ he said. ‘'We must help 
establish an’ industrial climate 
which fosters adaptation. At the 
same time, we must be responsi- 
ble and resourceful in our treat- 
ment of displaced workers."' 

The shock of the computer 
revolution has forced tens of 
millions of people out of the 
labour force, turning them into 
“the unemployed beggars of 
society,'’ said Jean-Jacques 
Servan-Schreiber. The ‘’so-called 
rich countries’” of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation 
and Development now have 38 
million unemployed and can ex- 
pect a further five million jobless 
by 1985, he said, with Third 
World countries ‘’even further 
down the scale."’ 

Technological change has 
ravaged the world in the same 
way World War II ravaged 


The number of U.S. institutions 
with full p: in Canadian 
studies rose from 9 in 1969-70 to 20 
in 1982-83. 

Canadian studies have spread 
throughout the country. In 1969-70, 
34% of all institutions offering 
courses on Canada were in the 
Northeast, while last year that figure 
had declined to 12%. 


Dennis Dicks 
ween demand and supply of 
skills; between each worker and 
his associates; by integrating 
competitors into a national pat- 
tern of human resource 
deployment. 

Dicks characterizes the 
Japanese workforce as one best 
able to adapt to coming changes: 
educated and re-educatable; a 
working group that is ‘'an adap- 
tive learning organism." 

How can Canada adapt? '’First 
of all, a shift from short to long- 
term vision,’' he writes. 
"Secondly, re-evaluation of 
some of the cherished elements 
of the Canadian system; and 
thirdly, some experimentation 


with new elements." 

“By drawing lessons from 
Japanese experience, we may be 
able to ensure that changes in 
Canadian employment practices 
are for the long-term and for the 
better."’ 


Europe and, Japan, he said. He 
called for a new global plan ‘'for 
the transfer of knowledge, learn- 
ing, training and ability to 
create’’ that would rival the Mar- 
“shall Plan of 40 years ago. 

Universities, laboratories and 
research centres around the 
world must take advantage of ex- 
isting technology to share infor- 
mation and research, particular- 
ly in the fields of health, 
agriculture and education, he 
said. 

“The same strength that has 
led to robots and to plants 


.without workers can train and 


equip men and women of all 
countries regardless of the coun- 
try's position. 

“Let us not talk of the year 
2000, By then it will be too late. 
It is possible within the next 
three to five years to achieve 
these goals. It is now that we go- 
ing to win or lose.’’ 








Charles Bélanger, AV 





Feminist filmmaker Kay Ar- 
matage will show her films — 
Storytelling, Striptease and Speak 
Body — on November 18 at 7:30 
p-m. in VA-114. 

Armatage’s most recent work 
Storytelling (a narrative/perfor- 
mance/analysis film) premiered 
at this year's Toronto Festival of 
Festivals. She has been teaching 
women's studies and cinema at 


the University of Toronto since 
1972. 


In 1981, a complete retrospec- 
\ tive of Armatage’s films was in- 
cluded at the Pacific Film Ar- 
chives in Berkeley, California 
where she was billed as '’one of 
Canada's most important film- 
makers and feminist theor- 
eticians’’. 

Armatage has been following 
the progression of feminist film- 
making and theory since its in- 
ception in the early 1970s. Her 
fresh and stimulating criticism 


Facing off at centre stage 


By Howard Shrier 

What has three 20 minute 
periods, teams of six, referees 
and an organist? 

Montreal Canadiens hockey? 

It's at Concordia and it's free. 

Concordia Stingers hockey! 

It's at the Chameleon Theatre. 

Uhhh... 

Concordia's Junior Improvisa- 
tional League! Modeled after 
Montreal's League National 
d‘Improvisation, where hockey 
is the structural model for com- 
petition in theatrical improvisa- 
tion. 

From: Monday (Nov. 21) 
through Saturday (Nov. 26) at 
7:30 p.m., the Theatre depart- 
ment's first-year acting students 
will face off against each other, 
armed with nothing but their 
wits. | 

The audience provides the sug- 
gestions, and judges the results 
after each round. 

The action will be refereed by 
teachers Michael Springate, Bar- 
bara Mackay, Brian Doubt and 
organizer Ralph Allison. 


It's meant not only as an enter- 
tainment, but as a learning ex- 
perience, a chance for students 
to apply their skills and think on 
their feet before a live audience. 

"If it appeals to students to 
develop their skills in that way 
we may hold competitions all 
year," Allison said. ‘‘I'm looking 
forward to seing how it looks.'' 

Interest seems high. Students 
from Drama in Education and 
Scenography have begun 


. organizing teams, Allison said. 


He said he hopes for good 
crowds, but ones that keep in 
mind that these performers are 
first year students. 

“We want publicity ‘and peo- 
ple if they understand that this 
isn't Place des Arts, if they 
understand what basis we are 
working on." 

If the Canadiens lacklustre 


sub-basement performance has - 


turned you off this season, get 
your trumpet and brass bell 


* down to the Chameleon. Admis- 


sion is free, but seating is 
limited. 


STRESS continued from page 6 


6. Shrug shoulders, raise as high as possible — note tension in 


shoulders — relax. 


7. Wrinkle forehead — note tension — relax with eyes lightly 


closed. 


. 8. Close eyes tightly — study tension — relax with eyes lightly 


closed. 


9. Press tongue into roof of mouth — note tension in mouth — relax. 
10. Press lips together tightly — note tension in mouth and chin — 


relax. 


11. Press head backward — note tension in back, shoulders and 


neck — relax. 


12. Push head forward, bury chin in chest — note tension in neck 


and shoulders — relax.: 


13. Arch your back, move away from the back of the chair, push 
arms backward — note tension in back and shoulders — relax. 
14. Take a deep breath and hold it — note tension in chest and back 


— exhale — relax. 


15. Take two deep breaths of air, hold and then exhale — note your 
breathing becomes slower and relaxed. 

16. Suck in stomach, try and make it reach your spine — note feel- 
ings of tensions in the stomach — relax, noting your breathing becom- 


ing more regular. 


17. Tense stomach muscles — note tension in stomach — relax. 
18. Tense buttocks by pushing them into the chair — note tension 


in buttocks area — relax. 


19. Tense thigh muscles, straighten legs — note tension in thighs — 
return legs to original position — relax. 
20. Point toes upward toward face, note tension in feet and calves 


— relax. 


21. Curl toes downward, as if burying them in sand — note tension 


in arches of feet — relax. 


Health Focus ‘83 is a column by the nurses of the Concordia Health Ser- 
vices staff, featuring topics of interest to the University community. 

Mary Diovisalvi graduated from the Concordia BA Community Nursing 
Program in 1981, and has been a member of Nursing Staff at Loyola and 
Sir George Williams Health Services for the past two years. Prior to that 
she has worked in Emergency and Family Medicine Unit at St. Mary's 


Hospital. 
Health Services is located at: 


Sir George Williams Campus, 2145. Mackay Street 
Loyola Campus, 6935 Sherbrooke Street West 


and participation in this film 
movement has contributed 
greatly to the important body of 
work produced. 

As early as 1972 she began ad- 
dressing issues specific to 
women and film in the magazine 
Take One for which she was also 
a contributing editor (1973-76). 

In her first film, Jill Johnston 


EVENTS 


Continued from The Backpage 


UQTR at 7:30 p.m., Loyola campus. 
SGW FACULTY CLUB: Please 
come and enjoy our daily Sundown 
(special prices) from 5 to 6 p.m. in our 
Bar and Lounge Area; also, every 
morning, coffee time between 10:30 
and 11:30 a.m. Enjoy lunch in the 
Dining Room, 12 noon - 2 p.m. Have 
afternoon tea from 5 to 6:30 p.m. and 
supper until 8 p.m. in our Terrace 
Café. On Thursdays TGIT (Sundown 
plus FREE hors d'oeuvres) 5 - 7 p.m. 
KRISHNAMURTI SERIES: Video 
tape series, 8:30 - 10:30 p.m., in 
H-820, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 


Saturday 26 


THEATRE: From the Norman 
Conquests by Alan Ayckbourn, Table 
Manners at 2 p.m. and Round & Round 
the Garden at 8:30 p.m. in the D.B. 
Clarke Theatre, Hall Bldg., 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Public, $5; 
Students, $2. Phone 879-4341. 


Workshop - Visiting Speakers 
Series - John Murry, Bank of 
Canada, on Alternative Superlative 
Monetary Aggregates, 12 noon - 2 
p.m., in GM-504, Guy Metro Bidg., 
1560 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
MEN HOCKEY: Concordia vs. 
UQTR at 7:30 p.m., Loyola campus. 
SGW FACULTY CLUB: Please 
come and enjoy our daily Sundown 
(special prices) from 5 to 6 p.m. in our 
Bar and Lounge Area; also, every 
morning, coffee time between 10:30 
and 11:30 a.m. Enjoy lunch in the 
Dining Room, 12 noon - 2 p.m. Have 
afternoon tea from 5 to 6:30 p.m. and 
supper until 8 p.m. in our Terrace 
Café. On Thursdays TGIT (Sundown 
plus FREE hors d'oeuvres) 5 - 7 p.m. 
KRISHNAMURTI SERIES: Video 
tape series, 8;30 - 10:30 p.m., in 
H-820, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 


Sunday 27 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Children’s Cinema - A Night at the 
Opera (Sam Wood, 1935) (English) 
with The Marx Brothers (Groucho, 
Harpo, Chico), Margaret Dumont 
and Kitty Carlisle at 3 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $1.25. SGW campus. 


NOTICES 


ALL SPRING ‘84 CERTIFICATE, 
DIPLOMA, BACHELOR'S, 
MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL 
DEGREE CANDIDATES: If you are 
completing the requirements for 
your Certificate; Degree, or Diploma 
program during the Fall 1983 or 
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Feminist filmmaker to show works 


(1977), Armatage began explor- 
ing new venues for filmmaking. 
At the same time she used tradi- 
tional modes to deal with sub- 
jects important to feminist 
cinema. Speaking about the 
documentary, Striptease, she 
says: ‘In the film, I attempted to 
remove the art and the sexuality 
from their normal environment, 
so that the film audience could 


Winter '84 sessions and theretore 
expect to be considered asa 
graduation candidate next Spring, 
YOU must inform the Graduation 
Office by submitting a Spring '84 
Graduation Application no later than 
January 15, 1984. 

STUDENTS WHO DO NOT APPLY 
BY THIS DATE WILL NOT 
GRADUATE NEXT SPRING. Obtain 
your form from the Registrar's 
Services Department on your 
campus and submit it to-day. Loyola, 
CC-214; SGW, N-107. 

THE CONCORDIA EL 
SALVADOR COMMITTEE is 
organizing a fund-raising bazaar to 
help finance community 
development projects in Central 
America. If you have any books, 
clothes or records you would like to 
donate, please call Bill at 672-5666 to 
arrange a pick-up. 

SGW FACULTY CLUB: Please 
come and enjoy our daily Sundown 
(special prices) from 5 to 6 p.m. in our 
Bar and Lounge Area; also, every 
morning, coffee time between 10:30 
and 11:30.a.m. Enjoy lunch in the 
Dining Room, 12 noon - 2 p.m. Have 
afternoon tea from 5 to 6:30 p.m. and 
supper until 8 p.m. in our Terrace 
Café. On Thursdays TGIT (Sundown 
plus free hors d'oeuvres) 5 to 7 p.m. 
STUDENTS NEEDED TO SIT ON 
HEARING BOARDS: What is a 
hearing board? It is part of a system 
set up by virtue of the Code of 
Conduct (Non-Academic) to hear 
formal complaints made by one 
member of the University against 
another. This code is published on 
page 94 of the 1983-84 
Undergraduate Calendar. 

We need 40 students, seven of whom 
must be resident-students, who 
would be willing to give a small 
portion of their time to hear non- 
academic complaints against 
students, such as vandalism, 
fighting, etc. 

If you are interested in becoming a 
member, please call the Office of the 
Code Administrator at 482-0320, ext. 
512/513 any day between 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. We are located in Hingston 
Hall, Room 420, Loyola campus. 
HEALTH SERVICES: Influenza 
Vaccine injections are being given in 
Health Services, SGW Campus, 2145 
Mackay St. until December 15, 1983. 
The vaccine will be given to those 
persons who: 

a) suffer from chronic illnesses such 
as heart, lung or kidney diseases 

b) who are over 65 years of age. 
The vaccine will not be given to 
people with allergies to egg, chicken 
or chicken feathers. : 

For further information and/or an 
appointment please telephone 
Health Services at 879-4010. 
GRADUATING THIS YEAR? Stop 
by the Guidance Information Centre 
for information on professional tests 
required for entering graduate 
school. We have application forms 
and test preparation materials. SGW 
campus: H-440, tel. 879-4443; Loyola 
campus: 2490 West Broadway, tel. 
482-0320. 

SPECIAL VISITS TO SENIORS 


begin to experience their beauty. 

“At the same time, I tried to 
place that experience in a new 
context of self-interrogation: a 
confrontation of the film au- 
dience with its own voyeuristic 
desires. And I think that the film 
works in these ways." 

A reception will be held in 
VA-243 after the lecture/discus- 
sion. 


OR HANDICAPPED WHO WILL 
BE ALONE ON CHRISTMAS 
DAY: For most of us, Christmas is a 
time of happiness and celebration 
spent surrounded by our families and 
friends. There are, however, many 
elderly and handicapped for whom 
this very special day is only a sad 
reminder of how desperately lonely 
they are. 

This year, the Good Shepherd 
Centre, through the volunteers of the 
Friendly Visiting Project, are 
thinking of you. If you are going to be 
alone on this day and want to receive 
a Christmas visit to brighten your 
spirits and share your special 
thoughts, then call us at 933-7352. 
If you feel that you have the capacity 
to offer enthusiasm and new hope for 
a two hour Christmas day visit, one 
which will undoubtedly enrich your 
day as well as that of the person you 
visit, please contact our office at 
933-7352. 

GRADUATE AWARDS: See the 
Graduate Awards Officer at 2145 
Mackay Street, 2nd floor, for 
information on fellowships for 
graduate study next year. 879-7317. 
FACING UP TO SUCCESS. A 
workshop primarily for women 
sponsored by Guidance Services. A 
unique opportunity for those.who are 
experiencing job frustration, may be 
sabotaging their own efforts to get 
ahead and/or want to be more 
successful. November 19, 9:30 a.m. - 
6 p.m. $75.00 registration fee, 
includes textbook, handouts and 
lunch. Brochure available at H-440. 
Call 879-2879 to register. 

CPR COURSE - November 26: 
CPR Refresher Course, 8 hours for 
life. This course is offered to people 
certified in the CPR Basic Life 
Support Course that want to renew 
their certification and update their 
knowledge. For information, please 
call Nicole Saltiel at 879-8572. 
SKATING WITH BLIND 
CHILDREN: Volunteers are needed 
to skate with blind children from 
Montreal Association for the Blind 
school, every Friday morning from 
8:30 - 10 a.m., at the Loyola Athletic 
Complex. Call 484-4095 for more 
information. 

OFFICE OF THE OMBUDSMAN: 
The Ombudsmen are available to all 
members of the University for 
information, assistance and advice. 
Call 482-0320, ext. 257 (AD 304 on 
the Loyola campus} or 879-4247 
(2100 Mackay) on the SGW campus. 
The Ombudsmen's services are 
confidential. _ 

IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH: You 
can take advantage of a set of 
refresher lessons on English writing 
skills that are available to students on 
the University's main computer. You 
do not need a computer account and 
no knowledge of computerese is 
required. Come by the Language Lab 
(H-523) between 2 and 6 p.m. for 
information. FREE. 

LOYOLA CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
Loyola Chapel - Sunday Liturgies at 11 
a.m. and 8 p.m. and every weekday, 
Monday to Friday at 12:05 p.m. 





be appreciated. 


The Thursday Report is published weekly 
during the academic year by the Public 

i Relations Office, Concordia University, 1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, Montreal, 
Quebec H3G 1M8. (514) 879-8497. Material 
published in Thursday Report may be 
reproduced without permission. Credit would 
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free of charge. Classified adds cost 15¢ per 
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EVENTS 


Thursday 17 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS: Open 
session at approximately 1:15 p.m. in 
H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
LONERGAN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE & PHILOSOPHY 
DEPARTMENT: Dr. Robert 
Herrera, Seton Hall University, New 
Jersey, U.S.A., on Teresa of Avila: Is 
Transcendence Possible? at 8:30 p.m. 
in room 204, Bryan Building, Loyola 
campus. 
DOCTORAL THESIS DEFENSE: 
Helen Vasos on Semantic Processing in 
Bilinguals at 10 a.m. in S-206, 2145 
Mackay St. SGW campus. 
HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY 
DEPARTMENTS: Devil-Worship 
and Witchcraft in Western 
Europe, 1000-1700 A.D.: Fantasy 
and Reality - Prof. Norman Cohn, 
Canadian Commonwealth visiting 
research fellow, on Changing 
Meanings of Witchcraft at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-435, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
MUSIC: The Music Department at 
Concordia University in co- 
production with CBC radio, presents 
a concert featuring Jordi Savall, the 
renowned gambist. The works to be 
performed are among the most 
beautiful written for the viola da 
gamba by fine composers, Diego 
Ortiz, Thomas Tomkins, Captain 
Tobias Hume and Marin Marais. 
With Jordi Savall, Réjean Poirier, 
codirector of the Studio de Musique 
Ancienne de Montréal, and Margaret 
Little will provide the basso continuo 
on the harpsichord and viola da 
gamba. The concert will start at 8 
p-m. at the Loyola Chapel. FREE. 
MUSIC: Jazz Improvisation Class 
Groups, Charles Ellison, Instructor, 
at 8 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. 
CHINESE GEORGIANS’ 
ASSOCIATION: China Week 
1983 - Demonstration of calligraphy 
(10:15 - 11:30a.m.), films (1-2 p.m.), 
performance on musical instruments 
(8 - 8:30 p.m.) on the mezzanine, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 
WEISSMAN GALLERY, 
GALLERY I & GALLERY II: Otto 
Rogers: A Survey 1973-1982 
(organized by the Mendel Art 
Gallery, Saskatoon), until Nov. 19. 
Mezzanine, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
THE ART WORKSHOP: Hello, my 
friend..., photographs by Alan 
Carrier, until Dec. 1. 2480 West 
Broadway, Loyola campus. For more 
information call 482-0320, local 207. 
LOYOLA CAMPUS CENTER 
10TH ANNIVERSARY: 10th 
Anniversary Birthday Party, 8 p.m. 
3.a:m., Campus Center. FREE 
admission. 
LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: Lucie Tremblay, 
québécoise singer, will perform and 
talk about the state of women’s 
music in Québec, 4 to 6 p.m., in 
FA-202, 2060 Mackay St. 
SGW FACULTY CLUB: Please 
come and enjoy our daily Sundown 
(special prices) from 5 to 6 p.m. in our 
Bar and Lounge Area; also, every 
morning, coffee time between 10:30 
and 11:30 a.m. Enjoy lunch in the 
Dining Room, 12 noon - 2 p.m. Have 
afternoon tea from 5 to 6:30 p.m. and 
supper until 8 p.m. in our Terrace 
Café. On Thursdays TGIT (Sundown 
. plus FREE hors d'oeuvres) 5 - 7 p.m. 


Friday 18 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: Lina 
Braake (Bernhard Sinkel, 1975) 
(French version) with Lina Carstens, 
Fritz Rasp, Herbert Botticher and 
Erica Schramm at 7 p.m.; Berlinger 
(Bernhard Sinkel & Alf Brustellin, 
1975) (English subt.) with Martin 
Benrath, Hannelore Elsner, Peter 
Ehrlich and Tilo Pruckner at 9 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $1.75 each. SGW 
campus. 

CHINESE GEORGIANS’ 
ASSOCIATION: China Week 
1983 - Films (10:15 - 11:30 a.m.) and 
talk on Coping with Aging; The Social 
World of Chinese Elderly Women in 
Montreal, Chinatown (2 to 4 p.m.) on 
the mezzanine, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. 

LOYOLA CAMPUS CENTER 
10TH ANNIVERSARY: Pub night 
at 8 p.m., Campus Center, Loyola 
campus. 

MEN HOCKEY: Concordia vs. 
UQAC at 7:30 p.m., at Loyola. 
KRISHNAMURTI SERIES: Video 
tape series, 8:30 - 10:30 p.m., in 
H-820, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
MUSIC: Concordia Chamber 
Players at 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel. FREE. 

MUSIC: Jazz Improvisation Class 
Groups at 8 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg: 
SGW campus. FREE. 

FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND 
ADMINISTRATION: Ph.D. 
Workshop - Visiting Speakers 
Series - Anthony Saunders, New 
York University, on Country Risk 
Analysis: A Survey, 12 noon to 2 p.m., 
in GM-504, Guy Metro Building, 
1560 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West. 
SGW FACULTY CLUB: Please 
come and enjoy our daily Sundown 
(special prices) from 5 to 6 p.m. in our 
Bar and Lounge Area; also, every 
morning, coffee time between 10:30 
and 11:30 a.m. Enjoy lunch in the 
Dining Room, 12 noon - 2 p.m. Have 
afternoon tea from 5 to 6:30 p.m. and 
supper until 8 p.m. in our Terrace 
Café. On Thursdays TGIT (Sundown 
plus FREE hors d'oeuvres) 5 - 7 p.m. 


Saturday 19 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Good-for-Nothing (Taugenichts) 
(Bernhard Sinkel, 1977) (English 
subt.) with Jacques Breuer, Eva- 
Marie Meineke, Sybil Schreiber, 
Marieke Carriere and Matthias 
Habich at 7 p.m.; The Three 
Daughters (Der Madchenkrieg) 
(Bernhard Sinkel & Alf Brustellin, 
1977) (English subt.) with Adelheid 
Arndt, Katherine Hunter, Antonia 
Reininghaus and Matthias Habich at 
9 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $1.75 
each. SGW campus. 


Sunday 20 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Children’s cinema - Scram 
(Raymond McCarey, 1933) (English) 
with Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy; 
Busy Bodies (Lloyd French, 1933) 
(English) with Stan Laurel and Oliver 
Hardy, and Blockheads (John 
Blystone, 1938) (English) with Stan 
Laurel and Oliver Hardy at 3 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $1.25. SGW 
campus. 

CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: . 
Kaltgestellt (La Bavure) (Bernhard 
Sinkel, 1980) (French subt.) with 


Helmut Griem, Angela Molina, 
Martin Benrath and Friedhelm Ptok 
at 6 p.m.; Confessions of Industry 
Knight Félix Krull (Die Bekenntnisse 
des Hochstaplers Félix Krull) 
(Bernhard Sinkel, 1981) (English) 
with John Moulder-Brown, Oliver 


- Wehe, Klaus Schwarzkopf, Daphne 


Wagner, Mareike Carriére and 
Nikolaus Paryla at 8 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $1.75 each. SGW campus. 


Monday 21 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Ascenseur pour l’échafaud (Frantic) 
(Louis Malle, 1957) (English subt.} 
with Maurice Ronet and Jeanne 
Moreau at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $1.75. SGW campus. 
ENGLISH DEPARTMENT: 
Douglas LePan, writer, teacher, 
diplomat, winner of the Governor 
General's Award for poetry and 
fiction, author of The Net and the 
Sword, The Wounded Prince, The 
Deserter, and Something Still to Find 
will read from his work at 8:30 p.m. 
in H-762, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA is sponsoring an 
alternative discussion group that is 
limited to male university students in 
anon gay world. This group will 
meet Monday evenings, 7:30 - 9:30 
p-m., in our offices at 2060 Mackay, 
room 307. For information call 
879-8406. SGW campus. 

SGW FACULTY CLUB: Please 
come and enjoy our daily Sundown 
(special prices) from 5 to 6 p.m. in our 
Bar and Lounge Area; also, every 
morning, coffee time between 10:30 
and 11:30 a.m. Enjoy lunch in the 
Dining Room, 12 noon - 2 p.m. Have 
afternoon tea from 5 to 6:30 p.m. and 
supper until 8 p.m. in our Terrace 
Café. On Thursdays TGIT (Sundown 
plus FREE hors d'oeuvres) 5 - 7 p.m. 


Tuesday 22 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: La 
cérémonie (Gishiki) (Nagisa Oshima, 
1971) (French subt.) with Kenzo 
Kawarazaki, Matsuo Nakamura, 
Akiko Koyama and Atsuko Kaku at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $1.75. 
SGW campus. 

SGW FACULTY CLUB: Please 
come and enjoy our daily Sundown 
(special prices) from 5 to 6 p.m. in our 
Bar and Lounge Area; also, every 
momning, coffee time between 10:30 
and 11:30 a.m. Enjoy lunch in the 
Dining Room, 12 noon - 2 p.m. Have 
afternoon tea from 5 to 6:30 p.m. and 
supper until 8 p.m. in our Terrace 
Café. On Thursdays TGIT (Sundown 
plus FREE hors d'oeuvres} 5 - 7 p.m. 
MEDITATION CLASSES: The Sri 
Chimnoy Centre offers free talks on 
various subjects relating to 
meditation with practical instruction 
at 8:30 p.m. in N-011, Norris Bldg., 
1435 Drummond St. SGW campus. 
For more information call 282-0672. 
CONCORDIA ANTI-APARTHEID 
COMMITTEE: Prof. Chengiah 
Ragavan, former student leader in 
South Africa, presently living in 
exile, on South Africa: Politics of a 
Racist State at 7 p.m. in H-333-6 
(above Bookstore), Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. 

ASSOCIATION OF ALUMNI: 
Prof. Graeme Decarie on A 
Concordian in Hong Kong at 8 p.m. in 
room 762, 7th floor, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. For reservations call 
879-5897. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS 


The following list includes scholarships and awards with 
deadlines until November 30. More information regarding these 
scholarships and awards is available in the GUIDANCE INFORMA- 
TION CENTRE, H-440, SGW campus. 

PILLSBURY CANADA LIMITED. Undergraduate Scholarship. Nov. 


30, 1983. 


U.S.A. DUMBARTON OAKS CENTER FOR BYZANTINE STUDIES. 


Nov. 15, 1983. 


U.S.A. FUND FOR THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. Nov. 20, 1983. 

U.S.A. NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION. Graduate Fellowships. Nov. 23, 1983. 

U.S.A. NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. NATIONAL SCIENCE 


FOUNDATION. Graduate Fellowships. 


Fellowships. Nov. 23, 1983. 


Wednesday 23 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: The 
Devil is a Woman (Joseph von 
Sternberg, 1935) (English) with 
Marlene Dietrich, Lionel Atwill and 
Cesar Romero at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $1.75. SGW campus. 
LOYOLA FILM SERIES: Comanche 
Station (Budd Boetticher, 1960) 
(English) with Randolph Scott, Nancy 
Gates and Claude Atkins at 7 p.m.; 
The Man Who Shot Liberty Valance 
(John Ford, 1962) (English) with 
James Stewart, John Wayne, Vera 
Miles and Lee Marvin at 8:30 p.m. in 
the F.C. Smith Auditorium, Loyola 
campus. FREE. 

PIANOFORTE CONCERT given 
by Alberto Pomeranz at 8 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel. Complimentary tickets 
for admission may be picked up at 
Dean Taddeo's office, Loyola 
CC-325. (Sponsored by the National 
Congress of Italo-Canadians of 
Quebec.). 

SGW FACULTY CLUB: Please 
come and enjoy our daily Sundown 
(special prices) from 5 to 6 p.m. in our 
Bar and Lounge Area; also, every 
morning, coffee time between 10:30 
and_11:30 a.m. Enjoy lunch in the 
Dining Room, 12 noon - 2 p.m. Have 
afternoon tea from 5 to 6:30 p.m. and 
supper until 8 p.m. in our Terrace 
Café. On Thursdays TGIT (Sundown 
plus FREE hors d'oeuvres) 5 - 7 p.m. 
WEISSMAN GALLERY, 
GALLERY I & GALLERY II: 
Selections from the Westburne 
Collection (organized by the 
Edmonton Art Gallery), until Dec. 
17. Mezzanine, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. 


Thursday 24 


DEPARTMENT OF ART 
HISTORY: Lecture by Adele 
Holcomb, Art Historian, Bishop's 
University, on Turner's and Rogers’ 
Italy and the Literature of Italian Travel 
at 2:45 p.m. in room 210, Visual Arts 
Bldg., 1395 Dorchester W. 
THEATRE: From the Norman 
Conquests by Alan Ayckbourn, Table 
Manners at 8:30 p.m. in the D.B. 
Clarke Theatre, Hall Bldg., 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Public, $5; 
Students, $2. Phone 879-4341. 

SGW FACULTY CLUB: Please 
come and enjoy our daily Sundown 
(special prices) from 5 to 6 p.m. in our 
Bar and Lounge Area; also, every 
morning, coffee time between 10:30 
and 11:30 a.m. Enjoy lunch in the 
Dining Room, 12 noon - 2 p.m. Have 
afternoon tea from 5 to 6:30 p.m. and 
supper until 8 p.m. in our Terrace 
Café. On Thursdays TGIT (Sundown 
plus FREE hors d'oeuvres) 5 - 7 p.m. 
LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: DEPRESSION, how 


Minority Graduate 


do you deal with it? For this topic we 
will be dividing ourselves up into 
small groups, 4 to 6 p.m., in H-333. . 
SGW campus. 

MUSIC: Concordia Chamber 
Players Composer's Group at 8 p.m. 
in the Loyola Chapel, Loyola 
campus. 


Friday 25 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: La 
Paura (La Peur) (Roberto Rossellini, 
1954) (French subt.) with Ingrid 
Bergman, Mathias Wiedman, Renate 
Manhardt and Kurt Kreuger at 7 
p-m.; India (Roberto Rossellini, 1958) 
(French subt.) at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $1.75 each. SGW campus. 
SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in the 
Conference Room of the Protestant 
School Board of Greater Montreal 
(corner Fielding and Céte St-Luc). 
THEATRE: From the Norman 
Conquests by Alan Ayckbourn, Round 
& Round the Garden at 8:30 p.m. in 
the D.B. Clarke Theatre, Hall Bldg., 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Public, $5; Students, $2. Phone 
879-4341. 

DOCTORAL THESIS DEFENSE: 
Adnan Taymaz on Energy Deposition 
Produced by Monoenergetic and 
Polyenergetic Neurons in Microscopic 
Volumes at 11 a.m. in room 206, 2145 
Mackay St. SGW campus. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND 
ADMINISTRATION: Ph.D. 
Workshop - Visiting Speakers 
Series - John Murry, Bank of 
Canada, on Alternative Superlative 
Monetary Aggregates, 12 noon - 2 
p-m., in GM-504, Guy Metro Bldg., 
1560 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
MEN HOCKEY: Concordia vs. 


See “EVENTS” page 7 


UNCLASSIFIED 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST: Term 
papers, reports, etc. English, French, 
Spanish. Near Sherbrooke and 
University. 849-9708 BEFORE 9 p.m. 
Try weekends too. 

POPULAR GUITAR LESSONS. 
Seven (7) lessons for $60. Learn all of 
the songs you ever wanted to play. 
We teach them all. 481-5250. 
EDITOR FOR HIRE: Need help 
writing or polishing your 
dissertation, thesis, monograph, or 
report? Hire a professional. John 
Gilmore, 277-1508. 

TUTORING: Unemployed teacher 
tutors wide range of subjects. 
Reasonable rates, 
879-4265/767-0670. 

TO SUBLET: Big 342, $170/month, 
newly painted, 3 min. from metro, 
sublet Dec./May. Call Mark, 
737-7409. 


